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214 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Wigwam Stories told by North American Indians. Compiled by 
Mary Catherine Judd. With Illustrations by Angel de Cora (Hinook- 
mahiwi-kilinaka). Boston : Ginn & Co., Athenaeum Press. 1901. 
Pp. viii — (- 276. 

This book is a great improvement upon works of its kind, and would 
have been still better had the author not depended so much upon School- 
craft for certain parts of it. The volume is divided into three parts, 
" Sketches of Various Tribes of North American Indians " (pp. 1-75), 
" Traditions and Myths " (pp. 77-214), and " Stories recently told of Men- 
abozho and other Heroes," making altogether seventy-eight items of tales 
and descriptions. Besides twenty-eight full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs, Miss Angel de Cora, the young Indian artist, has contributed three 
full-page sketches, the design for the cover, the chapter initials, etc., Miss 
Angel de Cora's pictures, " Sequoyah, the Indian Scholar," " The Indian 
Story-Teller," and " The Indian of To-Day," being reproduced from her 
original paintings. The author, besides Schoolcraft, has used to great 
advantage the collections of myths and tales in the Reports of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, and her selections are, on the whole, very judicious. 
Naturally enough, the great Algonkian family, who have influenced more 
than any other Indian people, the European settlers in the United States, 
are best represented in this book, but the Iroquois, the Zufti, and other 
tribes of the South and West come in for their share, the first especially. 
" Wigwam Stories " is intended for general use and for supplementary 
reading in the schools, and for that end is well suited and cannot fail to be 
both interesting and profitable. A few errors have crept into the text, 
which ought to be eliminated in future editions. That the Iroquois are 
" akin to the Sioux " (p. 274) lacks proof entirely, and John Eliot was of 
Massachusetts, not of Rhode Island (p. 3). While Siwash is localized to 
designate " a tribe of Indians living near Puget Sound and northward " 
(p. 276), it would be well to state also that siwash (from French sauvagt, 
Canadian-French savage) is really the Chinook Jargon word for " Indian." 
A note ought to be added to page 13 to indicate that the Delaware Natnesi 
Sipu is not the etymology of Mississippi. The section on " The Indian at 
Home" (pp. 31-34) will bear amplification, especially so as to bring out 
the fact that with some tribes the position of woman was high, and she was 
by no means a slave, even " a willing one." 

For the folk-lorist the most important section of this volume is Part III., 
which records stories gathered from the Ojibwa of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin in 1 894-1 900, besides stories from the Iroquois, Micmac, Dakota, etc. 
In the brief " Story of the Deluge " (pp. 227-229), obtained in 1900, the 
flood comes as the result of the enmity between Menabozho, " the great 
land manitou," and the water-spirits. After the muskrat has brought up 
sand from the deep in his paw : " Menabozho held the sand in his own 
hand, and dried it in the sunshine. He blew it with his breath far out on 
the water, and it made a little island. Menabozho called the sand back to 
him. He dried it in his hand again, and then blew it to its place on the 
deep water. He did this for two days, and the island grew larger every 
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time it was sent back." The story of " Menabozho Caught " (pp. 230- 
233), obtained from an Ojibwa Indian in Wisconsin in 1895, deals with the 
same incident as " A Mississaga Legend of Na'niboju " Qour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, vol. v. pp. 291, 292). Very beautiful is the " Legend of the Arbutus " 
(pp. 253-256) and very poetical, but perhaps the Indian who told it had a 
dash of civilization about him. Among the books of Indian lore compiled 
by those not ethnologists vom Fach, " Wigwam Stories " deserves to rank 
high, containing, as it does, so much, and of that much so large an amount 
of the good. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Anting-Anting Stories, and other Strange Tales of the Filipinos. 
By Sargent Kayme. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1901. Pp. 
vii + 235. 

From the title of this book one would be led to believe its folk-lore 
content greater than it really is. It is named from the anting-anting, con- 
cerning which the editor says in the preface, " No more curious fetich can 
be found in the history of folk-lore. A button, a coin, a bit of paper with 
unintelligible words scribbled upon it, a bone, a stone, a garment, anything 
almost — often a thing of no intrinsic value — its owner has been known 
to walk up to the muzzle of a loaded musket or rush upon the point of a 
bayonet with a confidence so sublime as .to silence ridicule and to com- 
mand admiration if not respect." The eleven rather interesting stories, in 
which the white man, more often than the Filipino, is the chief figure, have 
most of them something to do with the native belief in the anting-anting, on 
which the denouement sometimes depends. Otherwise, they have more a 
literary than a folk-lore cast. They will doubtless be enjoyed by the large 
circle of readers who turn eagerly to the human experiences of new lands 
which necessarily seem to be of a more or less occult character. 

A word or two about the anting-anting may not be out of place here. 
De la Gironiere records anlen-anten as "a diabolical song." Pardo de 
Tavera defines it as "amuleto que salva la vida, da poder sobre natural," 
etc., etc. Blumentritt says of some of the Tagals of Luzon that "they 
believe in a sort of Fortunatus-rod, or antin-antin, which can bring them 
riches and happiness." Besides these significations the word has also 
the meaning of " earring" probably of secondary origin. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Games and Diversions of Argyleshire. Compiled by Robert 
Craig Maclagan, M. D. (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, 
xlvii.) London : D. Nutt. 1901. Pp. vii + 270. 

The language of the Gael is exceptional, in that it has hitherto been un- 
represented among the collections of children's games ; it is therefore with 
interest that one approaches the book of Mr. Maclagan. A high degree of 
antiquity is frequently ascribed to things Celtic ; and it would seem likely 
that a gathering from the Highlands of Scotland or Ireland would furnish 
instruction on dark problems of European games. It is through the for- 



